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LA CHAMBRE D’AMOUR. 

Tue sea-baths at Biarrits, and in the environs of 
Anglet, are formed by cavities in the rocks, which are 
called love baths, “*bains d'amour.” No part of the 
Gulf of Gascony is more subject to tempests, and the 
returning movement of the waves, dashing against the 
shore, often carries off the female bathers, notwith- 
standing the young and vigorous of the other sex, have 
uniformly flown to their rescue; bat almost always 
without success. The danger is great—the examples 
are known. Mothers recount to their daughters the 
following story: they listen, they weep, and they re- 
turn “* aux bains d’amour.” 

Towards the close of the 17th century there hved 
in the sandy village of Anglet the young Sanbade, only 
daughter of a rich shepherd—and Laorens, a young 
fisherman, who was an orphan. The one from infan- 
cy was remarked as a model of that native beauty 
arising from elegance of form and vivacity of features, 
with lovely eyes full of meaning ; the other, at the age 
of twenty, in that country where strength and elegance 
unite, had not a rival among the Biscayen youth, of 
whom he was the boast and the example. When he 
appeared at the * Farandole,”* or at Tennis, dreseed 





in his little red waistcoat, his hempen sandals decora- 
ted with ribbons, and bonneted with the graceful “ Ber- 
ret,”"¢ every eye was upon him, and never wandered 
but to repose upon Sanbade. Their mutual love was 
a secret to no one, yet no one had been told they lov- 
ed. ‘Two beings thus formed by nature, appeared 
necessary to each other, and thus the whole village, 
one person excepted, had determined they should be 
united. This one person, however, was no less than 
the father of Sanbade; and he saw not the necessity, 
for he was rich in flocks and herds, thé riches of that 
country, and Laorens was poor; and in his narrow 
mind this alone was an insurmountable obstacle. 

They thus passed a year, tormented with the hopes 
and fears of a passion daily increasing from the watch- 
fulness and contrarieties to which they were subjected, 
until not being able longer to indulge hope, they lis- 
tened to the only sentiment that could render the fu- 
ture less dreadful.—They mutually vowed love and 
constancy, until death should separate them. Alas! 
a single day released them from their vow. 

The father of Sanbade one morning began the an- 
nual numbering of his flocks, upon the side of the 
mountain opposite the usual place of the keepers’ as- 
sembling. Searcely had he disappeared behind the 
hill, at whose foot his cottage stood, when the charm- 
ing couple joined each other under a kind of arbour 
covered with vine leaves, at the extremity of the dwell- 
ing. This asylum could hide them but for a moment 
from the watching nat of those around—this moment 
had already elapse |—anu the sun, which shone that 
day gut to Jeceive, om alzeady to gild the surround- 
ing Objects, when they together wandered from the 
village, and bent their steps toward the margin of the 
sea. In what gay and laughing colours appeared to 








* Peculiar amusement of the coentry. 


them at each step the dry and barren heights, among 
which they strayed in endeavouring carefully to avoid 
the habitations thinly scattered among the rocks.— 
Clusters of pines interspersed here and there hid anew 
their secret march, and soon a sudden declivity con- 
ducted them tothe shore. On the right the heights 
extended to a great distance, and offered neither shel- 
ter nor refuge; on the left, a peak of the mountain, 
the extremity of which bent circularly down to the 
sea, and in whose centre there was a vast and deep 
grotto or cave. Had chance conducted to this savage 
spota cold observer, or even an enthusiastic poet, they 
would only have admired the grandeur of the oljects 
offered to their view—this crescent, of which the sea 
appeared the scene—this amphitheatre, where it ap- 
peared as if Neptune intended to give man the spec- 
tacle of the wide ocean bathing the two hemispheres 
—these scenes alone would have arrested their con- 
templations. Our young lovers, however, embellish 
ed this frightful solitude with all the illusions in which 
the soul plunges itself—these frowning rocks beamed 
with all the fervour of their love—this formidable 
ocean, and its distant roar, is a barrier which love had 
placed between them and therest of the world. These 
couches of sand, these quantities of broken shells, 
which lie extended in beds, or rise up into seats, in- 
vite Sanbade and Laorens to the charms of a repose, 





soon intoxicated with all the dreams of love. 

In this forgetfulness of the universe, in this enjoy- 
ment of a sentiment which reveals to us another ex- 
istence, they saw not the gathering of the clouds—they 
heard not the noise of the winds forcing the waves 
far beyond their usual bounds, and the peals of than- 
der in vain reminded them of the peril with which 
they were surrounded. Laorens at last shudders for 
her he loves, but Sanbade entirely occupied with that 
life of love, of which she was to enjoy but a moment, 
allowed no other sentiment to pewetrate her soul. 
She pressed her lover to her breast, and knew no 
fears. In the mean time the waves roll, and dash 
with fury against the grotto which serves them for an 
asylum—** O! my well beloved,’ cried Laorens, car- 
rying her to an interior angle of the rock which the 
waves could not yet reach, * death surrounds thee— 
the tempest redoubles—all hope is lost!” “I have 
replied the tender girl with 
the smile of an angel, “it was that I might live and 
die with Laorens—to-morrow this hope would have 
been taken from me—to-day 1 am thine, thine for 
ever.’ Laorens advanced swimming toward the en- 
try of the grotto invaded by the floods, to satisfy him- 
self if it was yet possible to open a passage—all is bu- 
ried in the waters ; every where the sea, the terrible 
sea, opens in chasms, or is elevated into mountains— 
the waves pursue him, and cast him into the hollow of 
the rock; ‘which it fills to the height of the point where 
still stands the young Sanbade. With her hand she 
assists her lover to once more attain the eminence— 
presses him to her heart, and courageously pointing 
forward—* Seest thou,” said she, ** that enormous 
wave, which roars frightfully as it advances—it brings 
death.” That moment theit arms encircle each 
other, their }ips join, and the sea thus devoured its 
double prey. 


never made but one wish,’ 








1 A sort of cap or bunuet, also peculiar to that part of France. 


them, Sanbade and Lavrens were thrown lifeless nea, 
the rock, which was for them at once both 
and a tom), and the grotto, consecrated by the re 
membrance of this fatal event 


a templ 


. bas since that time rr 
ceived, and still bears the name of * La chamine d’ 


amour.” 
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= 
The new American Grammar of the Elements of As 
tronomy, on an improved plan: in three Books, wit! 
and adapted to th 
instruction of youth in Schools and Academies, by; 
James Ryan; author of “ An Elementary Treatis 
on Algebra,’ &. &c.—New- York, 1825. 


several cuts and engravings ; 


Oy all those sciences which tend to exalt the huma 
mind, and inspire us with a true idea of the greatness. 
of the Deity, none can so justly be pointed out for 
our consideration as astronomy. Far from the mi 
nute and common-place concerns of the subluna: 
world, stretched in the infinity of space, the mind 
taught to waugon and discover new beauties, and wis 
dom unbounggd in the works of Omnipotence.  'T. 
com pass this,¥yjs the final business of astronomy, as 
al Philosopher ; while a knowledge 0} 


its principles and leading points is indispensable ¢ 


ti 


regards the m 
the polite scholar of every age and clime, in orde) 
that he may surmount and treat with proper contempt 
the follies and dogmas of prejudice. So essential | 
the attainment of this science to mankind, that w: 
find it coexistent, and a necessary consequence wit! 
the civilization of most nations of the earth—the wap! 
of it being one of the strongest tests of barbarism ; 
and those nations of antiquity, who in the pages o 
history shine most for wisdom and refinement, secu 
ever to bave paid a very particular attention to it. 
According to common bistorians, the Chaldees ai 
Babylonians 
a more eminent degree than the rest of the ancient 
world: including the period in which they are said t 
have flourished in a space of time correlative with the 
historic periods of the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans; butif we search farther, we find that in 


appear to have possessed this science iy 





ithe East, the science appears to have been in the 
greatest perfection, according to the Chinese com 
putation, for many centuries before the Chaldees or 
Babylonians are supposed to have existed as nations 
The wonderful and many improvements and discove 
ries which have been realized by the moderns subse 
quent to the invention of telescopes and astronomical 
tables, sufficiently prove the utility and sublimity ot 
this science ; and the necessity of its being cultivated 
in institutions of learning, we trust, is but too appa 
rent to the managers of all academies and schools 
since no study can be better calculated to form the 
minds of the young into a methodical and philosophi 
cal style of reasoning, and of viewing the works ot 
nature. A great obstacle to sufficient advances and 
proper method in the juvenile studies of this science 
has long opposed their progress; it is the want ot 
proper works on astronomy, and such as are adapted 
to the comprehension of young and unexperienced 
minds. Several small works compiled solely fo 





Tossed by the waves, which could not separate 





grammar schools are extant—but they are too con 
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racted and inexplicit to afford the student that assist- | Beauty, 0s the flowery blossom, soon fades; but are 
ince which he most needs; while access to the more || *"* excellencies of ee = the medical c mally 
vluminous works on the subject, and leisure to in- | plant, remaie m 0 when On € charms are w : 


' —_—_—— 
estigate them, cannot be obtained by the generality ' When Loveless marred lady Jenny, 
if the « ommunily, This being the case, we know of Whose beauly was the ready peony, 


io work now published, that may with more justice || “T choose oer, rq An yet pm, 
be considered a desideratum to the lovers of know- Not for the fashion, but the weight. 





ledge than the above-mentioned one, complete in one | A famous craniologist strolling through a church 
olume, with many ingenious solutions and plates on | yard near town, perceived a grave digger tossing up the 
he most convenient plan, presented to the considera- |jearth, amongst which were two or three chulls. The cra- 
|| niologist took up one, and after considering it a little time, 
‘| said, ‘Ah, this was the skull of a Philosopher. —‘ Very like, 
your honour,’ said the crave digger, ‘for I see it is some-| 
what cracked.’ 


ion of the public, by Mr. Ryan. 
Those who have-not yet seen the work, will find, 
ihat on perusal, it contains many useful and curious) 


iacts, which the author bas by great labour and calcu- pone Td ; 
ition, collected from the more rare and abstract/| Discretion —Discretion does not only show itself in words, 
works, and illustrated in a very familiar style ; rem but ip all the circumstances of action: and is like an under 
} 





agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary 


he work conducted on this plan is no Jess a compa- ; 
|| concerns of life. 


‘ion and key to the learned, than a satisfactory in- fa tll 


A rich old gentleman constantly calculated the state of 


structor to the young and uneducated. ' 
|| his health by the rise and fall of the mercenary attentions 
| 


Printed correctly, and in a handsome manner, it 











an be had of the author at the Classical and yy i edaemadameaaaeiaian ced dine eiate 
matical Bookstore, No. 322 Broadway, and att 2 was muth better: it would not do; he had just discovered | 

i} he had six fatal symptoms in his case—three presents and 
: || three visuls in one day, from his dear friend H. 


ther Bookstores in the city. 
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For the New-Vork Mirror 





plained one day to Madame de Sevigne that she was sadly 

- —- ——————— || tormented by her lovers. “Oh, madame," said Madame de | 

On Memory! why do you hold up to my mental | seviene to her, with a smile, “ itis very easy to get rid of 
ve, in thy mystic glass of retrospection, the fair seduc- || them; you have only to speak.” 
ing forms of the joys of othe: days—and the pastoral | 
cenery of other climes? for alas! they “ come like 
he evening sun on my soul,” and chill. it with sad- 


ti a , ' 
| A pretty woman, who was tediously loquacious, com- 





Good company, lively conversations, and the endearments 
of friendship, Gill the mind with great pleasure; a temporary | 


solitude, on the other hand, is itself agreeable. This may | 
ness—The delusive hopes which once expanded their || perhaps prove that we are creatures designed for contem- | 

ay blossoms in my heart, are now blighted by the/! plation as well as action; since solitude as well as society 
winter of disappoiutment—and the eo of my sor- || has its pleasures 








iles of love—|! 


ows is no longer brightened by the s A printer’s Apology, for asking his Subscribers to pay for the Paper. 


nor are the poetic visions of my imagination called || “Out of weod—~0nd dething eent— 


Dry goods due for—hats in waut— 
Children fretful—wife complaining — 
Credit difficult sustaining — 

Notes to manage—discounts rare- 


nto existence by the encouragement of friendship.—|! 
The fondest wishes of my heart, have vanished like 
the visions of a dream, and the dearest of my hopes|| 





we melting into despair ;—and I no longer * string}) 


may lyre with emulating vigour,’’ because now my || Debt enough—can't live on air— 
fancy does not steal her inspirations from the life of |, 


ove, and genius cannot realize the dictation of pas-| 


Though I would by no means dun ye- 
Think ye—do I not want money?” 


ion. 1 feel that life, if not animated by the tender!) Lives said to have been addressed to Dr. Mitchill, on the 
ffections, is desolate and torpid—When the inde- {} Coned Celebration. By a French Gentleman 
To signalize the great event, 





vendence of my spirit sinks beneath the attack of un- 1 

. ° ‘ ' . . 
indness, I have no refuge to fly to for consolation— Let water from all parts be sent; 
1] Ganges, Euphrates, Rhine, bestow 
| Each one a portion—and the Po. 


My mind feeds on the recollection of its past enjoy- 
ments, and my feelings, without one concordant note ) 
if sympathy to gladden their powers, vibrate only in Perfection.—A French preacher was once descanting 
wnison to the strains of memory, and melancholy from the pulpit with vos eloquence on the beauties of | 
creation ; “whatever,” said he, “comes from the hands of 


PRISIANUS. 


— » Oth ten 0008 || nature iscomplete. She forms every thing perfect.” One 

Chapelstreet, . av. , - . 

’ TO MEMORY. ijof his congregation very much deformed, and having a very 
O Memory, cease! nor wake a thouglit ‘large hump, went up to him at the close of his discourse, 


That shunbers in this aching breast; | and asked, “What think ye of me, Holy Father, ain I per- 


pe nc ray shai “on ‘ || feet *” To which the preacher replied very cooly, “ yes, for 
— Ponte neti = é |\a hump-backed man, quite perfect.” 
inc 1 
As sinks the sun at close of even, | : k —_ : 
When darkness veils the face of Heaven English Ladies.——Mr. Carter, in one of his late letters 


Lv past enjoyments I can see \! from London, speaks of the English females in the follow- 
No charins to sooth the pangs that now ing terms: 

Feel keener still, when memory “ We met lady Salisbury in her coach, with two postil. 
Samty ip Ses Sy wer! liens, and a brace of outriders, all in livery. She is said to 
© what a torturing thing art thou! | ? : : : : Des 
‘To bring to view those joyous hours \;be a second Diana Vernon in horsemanship, riding full 
When pleasure strew'd my path with flowe: |\speed, and leaping the most formidable barriers at the stag- 

hunts, in which she is peculiarly fond of participating. The 
| English ladies generally tide on horseback with boldness, 
|| dexterity, and gracefulness. Their beaver hats, exactly re- 
By ced remembrance ever tore; || sembling those of the other sex; their high collars and black 
Thea Memory, if thou bring repose, cravats, tied before in the style of a fashionable gentleman ; 
© shed Oblivion o'er my woes! P. || with the appendage of a long whip, give them somewhat 

[EE ‘ 
An Irishman on board the Lady Robert packet, when she of a masculine appearance One of the causes, however, of 
was on the point of foundering, being desired to come on || rosy cheeks and healthy complexions may be found in these 
deck, as the vessel was going down, replied that he had no || equestrian exercises, and in the habit of walking much more 


Tis not witb rapture I retrace 
Those scenes so dear in youth's gey worn 
When fancy paints each well known face, 
Theo rankles in this he art a (hora— 











wish to go on deck to see himself drowned | than is common in our country. 


An ancient widow of distinction, wishing to put an an- 
burn gloss of sixteen on her hair, that had passed as many 
years above sixty, lately made use of an ‘ infallible compo 


sition,’ for that purpose—when in two or three trials he: 


wooly ringlets underwent a wonderful change—they be 
came a beautiful scarlet, baving the appearance of a knot o: 


|dyed cotton, and she was under the necessity of applyin, 


the cruel razor to her glowing pate, and exchange a nat 
ral for an artificial wig. 





Single Blessedness. 
Let no repugnance to a single state, 
Lead to a union with a worthless mate. 
Altho’ ‘tis true you'll find full many a fool 
Would make old maids the butt of ridicule, 
A single lady, though advanced in life, 
Is much more happy than an ill match'd wife. 


Se 
Capt. ——, we spare his name, was walking in company 


with the Marquis of Angless, down Picadilla, when he 
was accosted by a fellow, half soldier, half beggar, with a 
reverential military salute. “ God bless your honour!" said 
the man, whose accents betrayed him to be Irish, “and long 
life to you.” “ How do you know me?” said the captain. 
“Is ithow do I know your honour,” responded Pat, “ good 
right sure I have to know the man who saved my life in bat- 
tle.” The captain highly gratified at this wibute to his 
valour in such hearing, slid half a crown into his hand, and 
asked him when ? “ God bless your honour, and Jong life to 
you,” replied the grateful veteran, “ sure it was at New-Or- 
leans, when seeing your honour run away as hard as your 
legs would carry you from the Yankees, I followed yoor 
lead and ran after you out of the way, whereby I saved my 
life. Oh! good luck to your honour,! never will forget 
you.” —London paper. 


Byroy. A writer in the National lotelligencer points 
out the following extract from Parry's Last days of Lord 
Byron, as an argument opposed to the declaration that his 
lordship “ was without religious faith, regarding himself 
and others as mere beings of this world,” both of which as- 
sertions are made in the last number of the North American 
Review. During his last illness, Lord Byron said to Capt 
Parry 

“Eternity and space are before me; but on this subject, 
thank God,] am happy and at ease. The thought of living 
eternally, of again reviving, is a great pleasure. Christian 
ity is the purest and most liberal religion in the world; bu, 
the numerous teachers who are continually worrying man. 
kind with their denunciations and their doctrines are the 
greatest enemies to religion. Ihave read, with more atten - 
tion than half of them, the book of Christianity, and I ad- 
mire the liberal and truly charitable principles which Christ 
has laid down. There are questions connected with this 
subject, which mone but Almighty God can solve. Time 
and space, who can conceive! None but God; on him lt 
rely.” 





A young lady of an illustrious birth, in Normandy, was 
endowed with such exquisite beauty that she was universal- 
ly admired, and praised as a wonder : all the young noble- 
men of the province anxiously solicited the favour of her 
hand. She, nevertheless, paid the tribute to which all 
beautiful women were subjected to. The report of William 
Repostel, of her criminality with himself, was credited so 
far, that they who had wished te marry her thought no 
longer but of obtaining her as a mistress. Drongo Osmond, 
brother to this young lady, being informed of the outrage 
ous reports which William Repostel had published respect 
ing his sister, thought himself bound to avenge the injury 
done to his family in the blood of their author. Que day 
they met, the brother challenged him; they fought, and Re 
postel was killed. Repostel had been a great fayourite of 
Robert, surnamed Le Diable, then Duke of Normandy 
Osmond in consequence dared not show himself at Court, 
but sought an asylum in Apulia; where Guimar, Duke ot 
Benevento, employed him against the Sarricens, whe then 
pillaged the coast of Italy —This Norman displayed so 
much bravery in different engagew ents, that the duke put 
him in possession of several estate s in his dutehy, in order 
to retain him. 

Some time after, as fifty or siz ty Nor mans were returm- 
ing from Jerusalem, they passe d thro agh Salerna, where 





they met with a very favourab le rece ption on account of 
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their ‘ vantr yiaee, whe, through his extraordinary merit, | line : a carving of the same description supports and’ 


lad acquired the entire confidence of the Duke of ye surrounds the figures which form the engravings on) 
‘0. Whilst they resided in that city, twenty thousand Sara-|/ the body of the sarcophagus, and are in the propor-| 
eas came to lay siege to it. The Duke, who had not sufi. | tion of about eighteen inches. On the end next the 


cient strength to resist so many enemies, sent lo propose to) head, that is, on the convex front, there are five fig- 


Whi 1 : 
=e the! ures, two of which are in a sitting posture. Below 


ithese two, near the middle, and immediately below 


Saracens relaxed in discipline, and indulged in every kind || 
aracens relaxed in ¢ } ’ * iithe carving which surrounds the hieroglyphical in- 


of efcess, The sixty Normans, accompanied by some Sa- |) 4 . 
lertines that were encouraged by theis example, sallied in || Sctiptions, is engray ed the figure of a scarabeeus within 
the middle of the night, surprised the enemy in disorder, | an engrailed disk. Triangular bodies placed in twelve 
made a dreadful slanghter of them, forced the others to re- || TOWS, to the nurober of five in each row, seem to fall 
embark, and took possession of their camp, where they found || like drops of rain from this disk. Though these tii- 
an immense booty, which they gave up to the Salertines i} angles, or drops, do not increase in number, as they 

The Duke, astonished at their valour, offered them con. ‘do in size and in width of space according as they are 
siderable presents ; but was still more surprised at their)| nore removed from the disk, the last rows become 
generosity, for they refused them. He wished to retain) 
them, when, finding that his entreaties and offers were 


them a sum of money, which they accepted 
Salertines were collecting the amount of their ransom, the 


more separated from each other, and the whole viewed 


|| together resemble the shape of a fan. On the plane 
equally unavailing, he exacted from them a promise that 


they would come back again. The renown which these had 
acquired induced other Normans to take Salerna in their|) 
way. Their courage induced a desire in all who owned | rounded with emblems or hieroglyphics; these are 
possessions in the country, and had invasions to apprehend, || two jackals or wolves placed facing each other, and 
of employing them. They ultimately served the Greek || resting each of them on a pedestal. The long sides 
Emperor, the Duke of Benevento, and the Pope, and al-| of the monument represent a sort of procession, com- 
ways with similar success. Their strength rendered them | posed of mystical figmes, the greater number of which 
formidable ; they soon began to be feared; the Greeks, ever|| have heads of animals; their legs are closely joined 
perfidious in their dealings, treated them with injustice and 
ingratitude, and had their vengeance to encounter. ‘ihe 
Normans turned thew arms against those who knew So il! 
how to repay their services, conquered Calabria, Apulia, 
and Sicily, where they founded a kingdom which subsist- 
ed upwards of one hundred and fifty years. 


there are only two principal figures, which are sur- 


ed instrument so common in Egyptian symbols. They 
all face the head of the sarcophagus; and at the ex- 
tremity, near the part where the surface begins to 
curve, a figure with the head of a man, and its legs 





A good story —A few months ago, a farmer living a few 
miles from Easton, (Pa.) sent his daughter on horseback 
to that town, to procure from the bank smaller notes in ex- : 
change for one of $100, When she arrived there the bank border hetweef the heads of the figures. 


as if waiting to receive those who form the procession. 
Rows of hiereglyphics hang down from the upper 


was shut, and she endeavoured to effect her object by offer- 
ing it at several stores, but could not get ber note changed. lid is almost equally heavy. It is of an uncommon 
She had not gone far on her return, when a stranger rode|| shape, and of the most beautiful simplicity : it is cut 
up to the side of her horse, and escorted her with so meeh |! in the form of a prism, and its surface forms nine lon- 


politeness, that she had not the slightest suspicion of any gitudinal mouldings, the centre one of which is hori-| 


evil intention on his part. After a ride of a mile or two, 
employed i very social conversation, they came to a retir- 
ed part of the road, when the gentleman commanded her to 
cive him the bank note. It was with some difficulty that) 
she could be made to believe him in earnest, as his demea-|| ©" the urn. ras . 
nor had been so very friendly; but the presentation of a) The material is hard stone, ofa very fine grain ; 
pistol placed the matter beyond a doubt, and she yielded to the ground isa dark green, like the shade ot bronze, 
necessity. Just as she held the note to him, a sudden pot and is marked with dark red spots. In addition to 
of wind blew it into the road, and carried it gently several | these spots, which are spread almost uniformly over the 
yards from them. The uncourteous knight alighted to over-| entire sarcophagus, it is shaded in three or four places 
(ake it, and the lady whipped her horse to get out of his|| by broad streaks of a bright yellow, which also extend 
power, and the other horse who had been left standing by!) wholly over it: these variations servo the dark colour- 
her side, started off with her. His owner fired his pisto!,| ing of the ground in a beautiful manner. 
which only tended to increase the speed of all parties, and|) ° a 
the young lady arrived safely at home with the horse of the | Odd Comparison.—An eccentric old man was walking 
robber, on which were a pair of saddle bags —When these|| with a young friend who had recently met with a tender 
were opened, they were found to contain, besides a quanti- disappointwwent, and was using every endeavour to console 
ty of counterfeit bank notes, $1500 in good money! The him under his misfortune, or at least to rouse him from the 
horse was a good one, and when saddled and bridled, was!) despondency which it had thrown over his mind. All his 
thought to be worth at least as much as the bank note that | efforts, however, failed of success, and the disconsolate lov- 
was stolen. or walked by his side in dejected silence, neither amused 
by the bustle of the streets through which they passed, nor 
iby the lively eallies of his companion. At length their pro- 


gress was impeded by a crowd, through which they with 
| difficulty made their way. The object of general attention 


EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS. 'was a poor boy who was crying bitterly. He had, it ap- 


Wiruin these few years Egyptian antiquities have'|| peared, been sent to bring a large tart from the baker's, but 
become a principal object of trade at Marseilles, where || jy crossing the street with imprudent haste, he had let the 
they are very abundant, and whence was obtained (ie) | dish fall from his hand; and while he was bewailing his 
magnificent sarcophagus from Alexandric, whi is | misfortune, the broken pieces of his dainty load were ra- 
since reached Paris. This monyment iv cight fect in|] pidly disappearing among the compassionate group around 


length, about two and a half in height, and three and|\him. The old man looked on with an air of grave hamour; 

alf in } st breadth; it is a litle narrow to-| ithen turning to his friend said, with a half serious smile— 
en . a ; d } | “See, Tom; this is precisely your case. Be warned, I en- 
wards the feet, and terminates in a squ sree geonthe!| sain: iy Gu ental of Gis ili Ney, tnt tapped 
end, while, on the contrary, it becomes round at the|) | counsel. Never let it be known that <aslh “abe Sit 
opposite extremity ; that is, at the end near the mage? been broken by a faithless woman, or, depend upon it, you 
The upper part is surrounded by a Jarge border of} | win pave the whole sex gather round you, affecting to offer 
hieroglyphics, and is separated from the lower part,| | consolation, but in reality, only trying if they cannot pick 


zontal, and is entirely covered with a hieroglyphical 
inscription. ‘Tenons have been left in the two smal! 
sides for the purpose of enabling the lid to be placed 
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” : ’ 
jsurface which occupies the foot of the sarcophagus, 


together, and they hold in their hands the knife-shap- | 


spread wide and turned in a contrary direction, seem | 


The weight is about six thousand pounds, and the’ 
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Sirteen Ovtlines, by M. Retsch, to Schiller’s 
with the Dragon. With the Po 


Figs 


in Eaeli 


The original Outlines. Boosey mud Sons, | 


|The character of Retsch's designs obtains 


i him, ver 
} j , 

justly, a high reputation with the artists and ud 
jamateurs, from the time that his Outlines from th 


’ Faust of Goethe” appeared. Ibis lridolin follow 
ied, but excited less interest: whether the subject wa 
less known, or the picture less striking, is not mate 
rial, since the present work possesses every quality 


that distinguished his first performance, with the ad 


dition of varied excellence—the Faust, exhibiting the 
effect of magic wrought into adventure: the Dragon 
that of a chivalrous achievement. It is besides, « 
splendil specimen of graphic romance, since, so fay 
as regards the translation, the artist is lite indebter 


to the poem for any thing beyond the bare 
of the subject. 


suggestios 
th of art that 
we speak of it, and recommend this perlormance t 
the attention of the public. 


But it is simply asa 


ere a , , , 
Phe works of the German artists, as well as thos 
of their writers, have been highly tinetured with ex 
travagance, as niay be seen in the paintings of spray 
ger, Goltzius, and others; as well as in those of tir: 
late Mr. Fuseli. M. Retsch has availed himself o 
" it 7 . - . } 

jth spit of his countrymen, without torturing his 
ifigures into imagined grares. In the work before u 


ithe emotions and passions are expressed with wut) 
| 
i| ot 

‘up, by every power of the picturesque, both in com 
|| position and costume. 

| 


jand consistency, and the interest of the subject is key 


| As, in the series of engravings given from the Faust 
the catastrophe is fatal; these, from the Dragon o! 
| Schiller, on the contrary, end in a happy terminatior 
lof the explo. 


ah 
The illustrations are numbered, and 


i|short explanations of cach subject given, from which 


|] we spec ify some of those which struek us most fo: 
character and designs. No. @. Where the shepherd. 
{and their flocks are flying from the appearance of the 
dragon. No. 4. The country people entreating thi 
assistance of the hero. No. 6. The knight inspecting 
the situation of the monster. No. 7. Giving direc 
tions for a model of the dragon, in order to train his 
dogs for the combat. No. 15. The death of the dro 
gon, and the rescue of the hero: and No. 14. Hi 
triumphal entry into the town. It would be strange, 
indeed, if this, or any work of the kind were faultless 
The knight in No. 15, is rather tame than humble: 
jand the horses, in No. 10, are wooden, and ill drawn : 
but the mastery of the designs, in other particulars, 
|| will sufficiently warrant our recommending the work 
\|to every lover of the Fine Arts. 

|| Our notice is from the original Outlines, designed 
and etched by M. Retsch, and we mention this, as a 
|jcopy has been for some time before the public, exe- 
cuted by H. Moses, whose well-known talent ha» 
enabled him to give, not only a faithful transcript, but 
in some respects an improved character to several oi 
the subjects. But with artists and amateurs, there ic. 
and ever will be, a preference for the original work, 

|| The English edition is published by Prowett; and 
perhaps it may arise from the copies sent to us bein: 
more or less remote from early proofs, that it appear. 
‘much more perfect in its lines than the German, which 
jloghe faint and worn, or is badly printed. There ar: 
such differences in minute parts, too, that collectors 
willhardly be content without possessing both editions 
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Will, both his time and tongue employs, 
In emptiness and riot; 
‘Tis thus the shallow make a noise, 








on each of the four fronts, by a carved streak or broad}| mp some of the fragments.” 





The deep alone are quiet. 
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THE LUBBERSEN FAMILY. 











henefit,—inasmpuch as his example furnishes a beacon 
to perhaps thousands of others, who, warned by his 
fate, steer clear of the rock on which he has split, and 
pursue their voyage cheerfully through life. These 
same philosophers have divided mankind into three 
classes,—those who grow wise by their own experi- 
ence—those who grow wise by the experience of 
others—and those who never grow wise at all. I be- 
long to the first class, and it is for the benefit of the 
second, that I have come to a resolution of making an 
example of myself, by communicating to the world a 
sketch of the errors and miscaleulations, by which I 
ave been reduced from a state of liberal competency 
fo one of actual want. 
be to my feelings to offer this public disclosure, the 
hope of being useful to others will make me sufficient 
amends. 

1 am descended in the female line, from a very wor- 


_———————— 


However mortifying it may! 
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made its appearance, during the lifetime of my great 
grandfather, Jan Jans Lubbersen. He was actually 
offered seven hundred and fifty dollars for his old 
homestead in the Ladies’ Valley, where he bad a house 


||of Dutch bricks, with a weathercock on the top of it, 


GextTLemen—lIt is the opinion of certain philoso-, . , soe 
vhers, that the ruin of one man is often a great public dacks, turkeys, pigs, pigeons, guinea-hens, and puppy 


and a garden of three or four acres, full of chickens, 


dogs. 

This was a sore temptation to himself and his cbil- 
dren, consisting of a son and daughter, who beset bim 
to clese with so advantageous an offer. The Old Gen- 
Ueman at length consented, provided he could pur- 
chase another place to bis liking. But no such place 
was to be found in the land of the living; there was 
always some insuperable objection to each one that 
was proposed, nor is it probable that the whole uni- 
verse could have supplied one to his mind. Finally, 
the thought of quitting his old ark, gradually preyed 
upon him, so that he fell sick, and his children, being 
alarmed, promised to press him no further on the sub- 
ject. From that moment he grew better, and it is a 
tradition in the family, that his first sally was into the 
poultry yard, to communicate this good news to the 





inhabitants thereof, who made such a cackling, crow- 
ing, squeaking, and barking, as alarmed the whole city 
of New-Amsterdam, and waked up the governor of the 





thy burgher of New-Amsterdamw, who, im the year 
1673, was the Geheim Schryver, or Recorder of Se- 
crets, that is to say, Secrotary of State for the Pro-|| 
vince of New-Netherlands. A younger daughter of| 
iis married with Claas Lubbersen, who was consider-| 











































if 


ed a man of substance, his estate being rated in the as-| 
. . ‘ 

sessmont of that year at three thousand gailders. Al-| 

though he coald not vie with Frederick Philipse, Cor-| 


io be of patrician rank 


Christian religion only.” 

The schepen Claas Lubbersen, was a prudent, lay- 
‘ng up sort of a man, who saved money every year, 
let what would happen; and as there were neither 
Banks, Insurance, Lombard, Gas, Water, nor Wind 
companies xt that time, nor yet brokers to turn a penny 
to a man’s advantage for him, he laid out his money in 
ihe purchase of wild lands, in the neighbourhood of 
Ladies’ Valley, Pottebaker’s Hills, and the Swamp. 
These lands remained in the family from generation 
to generation; for one of the last things a prudent 
man thinks of, is selling bis inheritance. Our family 
was never remarkable for a numerous posterity, nor 
ever suffered inconvenience from too many children, 

is occurs so often in the present time. ‘Thus it hap- 
pened, that there were never more than a son and two 
or three daughters to provide for, and the latter were 
portioned off according to the customs of our ances- 
tors, with a nice feather bed, a cow, a clothes press, 
and a great massy, polished oaken chest, with splen- 
did brass hinges, and a spring lock. If there happen- 
ed, by a rare chance, to be any younger sons, they 

were put to a trade, for it was not then the fashion to 
bring all the young fellows up to a liberal profession, 
that is to say, to live by their wits. These younger 
brothers almost always turned out the most prosperous 
fthe family, as the unlucky heir was kept poor all 
his life by paying the assessments on his new lands. 

Being in the city bounds, they came in for city taxes, 

and nearly the whole produce was swallowed up in 

this mamier. They were always sure to be rated as 
very rich men, and this was all they gained by their 
property. By degrees, however, the city gained upon 
them, and a little of that spirit of speculation, which 


|He seemed to have got a new tease for his life, and 
|\turned out, in his seventieth year, with the patriotic 
\|\Jacob Leisler, for the Prince of Orange. 
ilalive during the Negro Plot, and one of his slaves, 


pens of New-Amsterdam, under Governor Van Twil-|)y ancestors. 
ier. These magistrates were always chosen from * the || holds, on Pottebaker’s Hills and in the Swamp, while! 
best and most respectable citizens, of the reformed || the Hardenbroecks, the Somerindykes, the Waldrons, 
}|and the rest of the patroons of the island, gradually be- | 


ort, who had fallen asleep with his pipe iv his mouth. 


He was 


alled York, was executed on that occasion. 





This storm having blown over, the property of the! 


nelius Steenwyck, John Lawrence, Jeronimus Eb || Lubbersen family remained in their hdnds for two ge-| 
’ ' ‘ | ; . : . | 
bingh, and a few others of that day, still he was held|| nerations more, in spite of the inroads of the city, and | 
and was twice one of the sche-||the temptations of the speculators, who sorely beset) 
9 ¥ Sse | - 


They remained firm in their strong | 


came dispossessed, and disappeared from their ancient | 
inheritance. Though they saw their neighbours sell-| 
ing lands, which yielded them only sufficient to grati-| 
fy the sober wishes of a pure unadulterated Dutchman, 
for sums that enabled them to enter into trade ona 
large seale, ride in their coaches, and perhaps get rid 
of the whole at last, still the Lubbersen family was not 
tempted by these seducing examples. My father, the 
last of the family that spoke Dutch, when he spoke at 
all, which was very seldom, used to blow the smoke 
leisurely out of his mouth, when he heard of these 
things, and exclaimed—‘ Yaw—yaw—we shall see| 
what will come of all this. My land is here, but their | 
money is nowhere!’ ‘The old ladies said, he stood in 
his own light, and it was the general opinion that he 
would never have such another opportunity of becom- 
ing a very rich man, But whether rich or not, I have 
since learned to think he was a wise and happy man. 
He repined not to see the people around him display- 
ing an empty ideal wealth, which came and went no 
one knew how—one day riding in coaches, the next 
steeped to the lips in poverty. He kept the even te- 





nor of his way; never wanting any thing that he had! 
pot the means of procuring, suiting his wishes to his| 
wealth, and cutting his coat according to his cloth, | 


merce, that lay the proud level with the earth, and 
strip the avaricious in a single moment of the hoards 
of ages, passed over him unheard and unfelt. His 
only vexations were. the occasional inroads of the 
neighbours’ boys, or the elopement of some vagrant 
denizen of the poultry yard; and for these his pipe, 
the true teacher of philosophy, was a sovereign care. 
He died without pain, and without fear, as a man ful! 
of years, and full of honesty, should die, leaving me, 
his only child, all his property. 

At the time of my father's decease, I was about foar 
and twenty, and possessed little of the Lubbersens but 
their name and their property. I had been at college, 
where I learned Latin, and forgot Dutch. Candour, 
which shall be my guide in this history, obliges me to 
confess, that | made no great figure among the stu- 
dents, being rather of an indolent habit, having a sove- 
reign contempt for the maxim, that “ learning is bet- 
ter than bouse or land,” and defying in my heart the 
mathematicians and all their works. But to make 
amends for the small Ogure 1 made within the college 
walls, I made a great noise withont, after the manner 
of college boys, who are apt to think, the more noise 
they make the more like men they are. I got a de- 
gree, however, more through the kindness and lenity 
of the professors, than my own merits; and whatever 
may be my deficiencies, I shall always be ready to as- 
cribe them rather to myself, than to my excellent alma 
mater. Without troubling you with any more parti 
culars, I will only say, that I was a young fellow of 
large property, without any decided taste for any stu- 
dy, amusement, or occupation. I was ready to receive 
ap impulse, and float with the tide. 

This was my great misfortune, as will be seen in 
the sequel. A young man of fortane, in this country, 
without some disposition to intellectual pursuits and 
enjoyments, may be said to be unhappily situated. 
Iiwen if he could enjoy, as it is not in fact in human 
nature to enjoy, a perpetual round of pleasure and 
amusement, he cannot, in the present state of our so- 
ciety, find those amusements, without seeking them 
with a degree of labour and exertion that would de- 
stroy their zest entirely. In Paris, and in other of 
the overgrown cities of the old wosld, there is a show, 
and amusement, or an excitement for every hour ot 
the day; and yet even there they complain of ennui. 
But in our country, idleness has litte other refuge than 
drinking, gambling, and debauchery. A young man 
thus turned loose upon the world with a fortune to bis 
back, if he has not some resource in the liberabpursuit 
of knowledge or the arts, some decided pleasure in 
their cultivation of encouragement, is in great danger 
of becoming a burthen to himself, a blot on society, a 
speculator, or last of all, a youthful miser, finding his 
excitement and occupation in heaping up superfluous 
wealth. If he escape all these, it is only to become 
hypochondriac, and die of ennui. 

On examining into my affairs, | found that, accord- 
ing to the present rate, my property ws worth, on a 
moderate estimate, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. This was enough for me, and I determined 
upon being a gentleman. But it is not quite so easy 
to be a gentleman as many people, who have never 
tried it, imagine. A man, after all, must do some- 
thing in this world. It is impossible to live, and do 





like a veritable sage. Methinks I see him now, in his 


ing forth with his gold-headed cane, to visit his gar 
den and poultry yard—his visage so mild and con- 
tented—his blue Netherland eye, and full, though not 
corpulent figure, affording sh: ewd indications of good 


living, good health, and a good conscience. The re- 








has since become so rife at intervals in this great city, 





volutions of states, and the capricious changes of com- 


\| nothing. 
little three cornered cocked hat, black cloth coat, vel-||choice as to what he will do: and it is on the selec- 
vet breeches, and silver shoe and knee buckles, walk-||tion, that the fact of his being a gentleman or no gen- 
| tleman turns. 


A gentleman must therefore make his 


For my part, I freely coniess to you, I 
||}was confoundedly puzzled. At first, 1 walked the 
|| streets, particularly Broadway, tll I was tired of that. 
|I then bought me a snug, quiet riding horse, and rode 
out of town every day, at the risk of being squeezed ta 
death among carts and carriages, or choked with the 





| 
} 
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dust of ten thousand fast-trotting nags, that left me 


(ar in the rear, like another Ixion, not embracing in- 
deed, but embraced by a cloud. I grew tired of that, 
and bought one of your fast trotters, your fifteen-mile- 
an-hour horses, who left all the dust behind him. Af-| 
ter beating the whole road, and distancing the dandies 
tor the season, I grew tired of having my bones half 
dislocated by his infernal racking. and, by way of a 
little excitement, matched him for a thousand dollars, 
against a Yankee mare. I lost like a gentleman, sold) 
iny horse for half what I gave for him, and cast about 
for some other gentlemanly recreation, for | was de- 
termined on being a gentleman. I bought a light 
wagon, that weighed only a bundred pounds, and a 
couple of crops, that rattled me through Broadway, 
till my ears almost fell off. In about a month, they 
rattled my wagon off the wheels, or rather the wheels 
off the wagon, and landed me insensible on the pave- 
ment, with a broken head, and bruised frame. I was 
dished—laid up for six weeks. 


To while away the time, when I began to get a lit- 
ile better, I took a literary turn, and tried to read the 
Waverly novels. But 1 grew tired of Broad Scotch, 
und broad caricature, and invited some of my gentle- 
man companions to come and talk with me to keep up 
iny spirits. We soon tired of talking, and tried a lit-}) 
tle brag, which they taught me very cheap. It only 
-ost me a couple of thousands, to find out what a pair 
royal was. I got well at last, and was sadly puzzled 
as to what I should do next towards living a gentle- 
man’s life, for 1 was disgusted with playing the gen- 
tleman on horseback, or in a light wagon. From 
horses to dogs, isan easy declension. I bought a dou- 
vle-barrelled gun, with an everlasting touchhole; a 
pair of pginters, that could nose a woodcock across the 
hay of New-York; a coat with sixteen pockets, all 
jor some indispensable purpose in shooting, but which 
puzzled me more than a littl. Ittook me an hour 
to find any thing I wanted to come at ina hurry. I 
became a most indefatigable sportsman, who feared 
neither salt-marshes, mud-puddles, horse-ponds, nor 
swamps middle deep, any more than the man in the 
moon. Iseldom shot any thing smaller than a cow, 
jor between ourselves, I was near sighted, but that I 
kept to myself, and always blamed my gun for miss- 
ing. On one occasion, being on Long-Island, with a 
party, they tied a dead fish-bawk to the top of a pole, 
and then sent mea full mile just before dinner to shoot 

it. IL erept along the fence till I came quite near, and 
let fly at him. But he neither fell nor flew away. I 
loaded and fired six or eight times before I suspected 
the joke, and returning to the inn, found they had 
eaten up all the dinner, As getting an appetite for 
dinner is a great object in the life of a gentleman, I 
took this rather indudgeon. I should not have mind- 
ed the joke, if it had not been for the loss of my din- 
ner. After this I gave up shooting. From horses and 
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“ Real property always keeps a man poor" —together 
with many other wise maxims of this sort. I sold all 
my lands for three bundred thousand dollars, and for 
a short time felt as rich as old Tom Gardner. But 
after a while I did not know what to do with my mo- 
ney, for 1 was resolved to spend no more in living the 
lifeof a gentleman. I went to my old friend the mo- 
ney-lender for advice, who let me by degrees into all 
the mysteries of making money breed like rabbits, as- 
suring me, if I would take his advice, he would double 
my capital in three years. The temptation was irre- 
sistible to a man who was tired of spending money, 
and wished to taste the novel pleasure of making it. 
1 took fast hold of the money-lender’s tail, as Don Cle- | 
ofas did of that of the lame devil, and away we ping 
sinking by degrees into the bottomless pit of specula- 
tion. J placed my funds in his hands, took his advice | 
| 
| 





on all occasions, and foliowed my jackall with the 
faith of a devotee. 


Matters went on finely, and for a while I tasted the 
sweets of making money. But there is this difference | 
between tasting money, and tasting any thing else.) 
In all other cases, eating at length satisfies the appe-| 
tite; but in that of money, it only renders it more vo- | 
racious. I became tired of the petty business of sha-| 
ving notes, advancing upon goods, and such small | 
matters. 1 longed to make my thousands and tens of 
thousands in one single * operation,"’ as they say in 
Wall-street ; and luckily, as I then thought, opportu- | 
nities soon offered themselves to my enlarging antici- 
pations. My lame devil proposed to me to buy largely 
into a new company just then chartered, by the col- 
lected wisdom and virtue of the people. I did so, and} 
gained ten per cent. in less than as many days, which } 
convinced me I had at last found the philosopher's | 
stone. This was repeated with equal success, two or | 
three times, for a new company, fortunately, came 
out every day. Nothing could equal my gratitude to 
my lame devil, to whom I allowed two per cent. for 
his advice. At last, however, I barnt my fingers, ‘* by 
holding on too long,”’ as the phrase is in Wall-street. 
I was offered twenty per cent. advance, upon a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of a certain stock. It was a 
great temptation; but I determined to consult my pil- 
low upon it. I fell asleep amid gelden anticipations, 
and I awoke, and behold it was all adream! In one 
night my stock had fallen below par; but I ** held on” 
till it sunk—sunk—sunk, by degrees, so that I finally 
sold out, by the advice of my lame devil, with a loss 
that amounted to considerably more than all my for- 
mer gains. 

Gambling is gambling, whether at the faro table or 
in the stocks; and the same rule holds in both, that 
the loser always feels the more ardent to continue the 
game. Another company was begotten by the Lobby | 
on the Legislature, and so eager was I to subscribe, 
that | got half bruised to death in straggling to get 











dogs to women, is another common declension in the 
life of a gentleman. But it is useless and tedious to 
xo the rounds of my gentleman’s life. In eight years 
‘rom the death of my father, I had run through all the 
varieties, and nota little of my estate into the bargain. 
1 found it necessary to consult a money-lender, who 
could not help expressing bis wonder, that a man who 
had property worth hundreds of thousands, should 
want money. I pricked up my ears. Fromm prodi- 
gality to avarice, is a common leap, and all at once 
I felt a strong inclination to take it without ceremo- 
ny. I had a good portion of the Dutch blood in me, 
that tingled at the idea of making money. 
A little conversation with the money-lender, con- 
vinced me that I was still a rich man, and might be 
richer, if 1 would only turn my property into money. 
“It is money only that begets money,” quoth he— 


near the commissioners. I got a good slice; and 
| grown wise by experience, determined to be content 
with a moderate profit, say twenty percent. Accord- 
ingly, I instructed my lame devil, to sell out at that 
rate, and took a trip to the springs for my health; 
fora man who deals in the “* Companies’’ is apt to 
\become alittle bilious. But alack, and alas the day! 
I fared like the poor old lady in the nursery soug— 





“ I went to the wellto wash my head, 

Aod when I came back my chickens were dead.” 
The truth is, | had reckoned them before they were 
‘hatched, which I understand is a common, error with 
| My lame devil informed me on my re- 


|us speculators. 
turn, that though they had “ obtained” the good will 
of two or three editors of newspapers, who had mourn- 
fully assured the public, that the “ company” would 
prove an excellent speculation, and actually employed 












a broker to buy up some of their stock at a heavy ad 
vanee, they could never get it fairly up to par, do what 
they would. He advised me to sell out, which I did, 
ata loss of about fifteen thousand. Hereupon I be 
came very bilious again, notwithstanding I had just 
come from the springs. I began to grow shy of my 
oracle, the lame devil, and to distrust his advice 
Perceiving this very probably, and apprehensive that 
the goose would not lay many more golden eggs, he 
prepared to make an end of me at once, and thus 
come at the remainder of the ancient patrimony of 
the Lubbersens. 

A knot of those worthy gentlemen, who either be 
gin, or end business, upon the capital of their own 
jwits, assisted by the little wits of the persons of my 
icast, beaded by the lame devil, beset me with a new 
‘scheme, that was infallibly to make up all my losses, 
jead double my capital besides. This was no other, 
| 








than to buy up a broken bank, a lame insurence com- 
pany, and an excellent project, to work up with the 


“resources” thus acquired. [ was to furnish the 
money, and my coadjutors the wit, to turn the grand 
|Project to advantage. Never was any thing clearer, 
they proved to me, than that we should make at least 
4 million of money. Accordingly the bargain was 
struck, at the price of all the remaining patrimony of 
‘the Lubbersen family, and we commenced business 
with a lame insurance company, a lame bank, and a 
lame devil for president. The first thing was to get 
our bills into circulation, which we did by the aid of 
lottery offices, and by allowing a premium of two and 
a half per cent. to the great manufacturers, for palm- 
ing Our notes upon their workmen. ‘This was a dead 
loss to be sure, but the lame devil, and the worthy di- 
rectors, assured me this was nothing. For my part, 
though I was one of the directors, [ became perfectly 
bewildered, lost, in the inextricable meanderings of 
our monied system. Every now and then they gave 
me a few thousands of our own bills, assuring me they 
were my share of the profits, so that L rolled in wealth, 
and became excessively anxious to buy up two or three 
more lame institutions. 1 bought estates, houses, lots, 
wharves, and commenced bailding a palace two hun- 
dred feet long in the country, for L considered myself 
as another Danae, into whose lap another Jupiter in 
the disguise of a lame devil, was showering inexhausti- 
ble gold. 

But alas! as one of our figurative prize poets saith, 
what are all the towering hopes of man, but— 

* Bubbles Alla with empty air.” 


Before my palace was half finished, one of those 
whispers which come abroad, whence and from whom 
no one knows, but which seem to be the voice of fate 
itself, crept forth to our discredit, and gradually gained 
upon the public credulity. _My lame devil and his 
directory, with the infallible instinct of rats, began to 
prepare for the falling of the edifice—their motions 
were watched by knowing ones, as knowing as them- 
selves—the other banks began to refuse our notes—a 
‘run commenced upon our bank—and the lame devil 
ran away, leaving me to pay the piper. He became 
a lame duck, which is ten times worse than a lame 
devil. My directors indeed stood their ground reso- 
lutely—having nothing left for their creditors but their 
wits, which are not in great request on change. They 
had nothing to lose, and as the proverb says, “ The 
beggar sings before the robber.” It is pretty well 
understood, by all, except the true believers in the 
* companies’ notes, that of nothing, nothing can 
come. 

It became necessary to “ wind up our affairs,” and 
a pretty winding up it was, I assure you, Mr. Editor. 
I never could find out in what consisted the stock of 
jour bank and insurance company, vor what became of 
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died of a « hol ! have 


of room im 
Il were out of 


Here 
ple 


ilation. remained 


spect 


ot what to do if 


pearly six months; as | have nty 


i¢ limits, and know 


them, I may tas well stay where | am, and ponder 


little service to my cotemporaries, who inherit a suffi-| 


ciency, which they are tempted to increase, by enter-| 
ing upon a course for which neither education or habit 
has qualified them, by detailing my histery, People 


that deal in bubbles, must stand their bursting as well 


as they can. i make no particular reference, but 
nothing ought to be more evident, than that a stock, 
which is one day up, and another down—which 


varies fifteen or twenty per cent, without any rational 

cause for such transitions, must be a bubble, or some- 
. thing very like a bubble. ‘There is no species of real 
property, which can be thus played upon by specula- 
tors. Yetin the delusive expectation of getting a 
small advance of interest for a few years, or obtaining 
a premium of some small percentage, by taking ad- 
vantage of the credulity of fools more credulous than 
themselves, do rational people not only risk their all, 
but the property of widows and orphans, deposited in 
their hands asa s by the last act of the 
dying. ‘The whole course of human events establishes 
the position, that io all the operations of speculation, 
To 
gain thousands, thousands must be put in jeopardy. 
It is litde else than the cast of the dye—it is legalized 
gambling ; and he who adventures in the bubble of 


acred trust, 


the risk is in proportion to the prospect of gain. 


speculation, is like the player at the FE. O. table, 


the chances are always regularly againsthim, Spee- 
ulation is a thing of calculation upon the future; and 
unless a man be wiser than all the rest of the speculat- 
ing world, which is also calculating upon the future, 
he will certainly be taken in at last. The 
watchful vigilance, the prudence that never slept, will 
be caught napping at some time or other; and the 


most 


speculator who sleeps once on his post, is ever sure to 
be surprised by some wakeful spy, who pounces upon 
him to his ruin. 

It might be worth while, in reference to this myste- 
rious unaccountable influx of capital, which has of 
late required so many ** Companies” to give it em- 
ployment, to inguire whence all this inconvenient 


where, although he may vise a winner once in his life, | 





nw means for these mighty spec ulations. 
; - 


| 


on the monsti fatality that forced a Dutchman, the}! 
lescendant of a long tine of Lubbersens, renowned 
for stickine to their lands, “ like Death to an old ne- 
ro,” as they say in Wall-street, to turn speculator 
und enlist fmder alame devil. Ihave nothing to do, | 
and know not what to do with myself, having been)| 
brought up a gentleman. I am more billious than) 
ever, and have no doubt, I should fall inte a jaundice 17 
or liver complamit, af 1 could only afford to employ a| 
doctor. IJ have not wit enough to live by my wits ;)| 
nor sufficient experience to turn my misfortunes, as} 
some people do, into the philosopher's stone. I want 
the wrt of my lame devil, who returned to town lately, 
and set up bis carriage. He came near running over 


! 
; 
Hl 
| 
Ie 
i} 


ive the other day, as | was crossing Broadway. 
In this forlorn state, ] have thought I might while | é 
away the tedium of a vainy day, and perhaps do some | 


oh 
Hnunificent fairv for the purse of Fortunatis ? 
itime, I 


all belonged to second-hand purchasers of stock. 
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not I. «If it ever had an existence, my lame devil || wealth, whic h is so prodigious, it seems, ‘that indivi- | 
had flown at wit and what was worse than all,||duals can no longer manage or employ it, comes Has’ 
hev ha managed Ht, that I was left alone to bear loul eity become a second Danae, into Wasi tes some 
all the losses of our jnstitations, being thé only person||/seductive Jupiter is day and night showering floods of || 
connected with them, that had any property, real o1 '|gold ? Or are these new fangled * Companies” like 

onreal, visible or invisible. sa: that spin their web out of their‘own bowt!s, to)} 
Away went Gilpin, and tch unwary flies, whom they devour, and then them-! 

Wen Giypars Bet ene oy iselves die? J should be grateful, as a mere matter of 

And away went ny | is, houses, lots, wharves, to- curiosity, to be informed by some one of the great 
. et y ' halt shed palace in the country, |political economists, who go about like roaring lions, 
wth we than all this, away went I to the limits, "IIo rather like cunning foxes, or prowling wolves, bu) 
lame ad as ever hobbled out of Wall-street—as jing up broken banks, and insolvent insurance com) i=] 
completely lost to the money making world asif I had inies, where is this inexhaustible hoard, that furnishes 


Have they 
ealt with Satan or St. Leon, for the purchase of the 
ysopher’s stone ; or have they bargained with some 
Atone 
was a Midas at 


was inclined to believe there 


ihe bottom of all this, and once went into Wall-street, 
‘ro see if I could « 


I found there 


letect him by his ears. 


\was a plenty of long ears, and long faces too, but they 


But 


quis tulerit gracchos de seditione querentis—and who! 
ican hear a speculator complain of being duped, with- 


ut laughing. I am sometimes tempted to laugh at! 


nyself, and hope to be excused for laughing at my 
unlucky neighbours. The unfortunate may be per- 


mitted to make themselves merry with the misfortunes 
of othe: To 
conclude: lam willing to 
turn my wits to some little purpose ; and understand-| 


, Without being stigmatized as unfeeling. 


: Having Jost all my money, 


ling vou make a liberal allowance for communications 


wo youl Mavazine, desire to become an occasional 


correspondent. 


sure to have plenty on hand, and that is time. 


till he i 
pel him to turn his talents, acquirements and accom- 


si: uined, for it is then that his necessitics com- 


Lam willing to try, 
Aprian Luppensen. 


plishments to useful purposes. 
and this is my first essay. 





_ THE TOILET. 


FEMALES FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





a dress of tulle, ornamented at the border with two 
broad puckerings of the same material : 


white satin, and each pucketring headed by an orna- 
mented satin rouleau; on the right side a half or 
let of large full-blown roses. Circassian body, with| 
short sleeves, moderately full, and ornamented with| 
satin straps bias. Hair arranged in the newest Pari-| 
sian style in curls and light bows, w 
rose over the right temple. 


ith a full-blown | 
A beautiful plume of 
ous directions. Necklace and ear-rings composed of 
pearls and rubies. Bracelets worn over the gloves, of | 
the same costly materials, and clasped with one very 
large ruby. 

Promesapr, Darss.—High dress of murrey-colou 
ed gros de Naples, with five broad bias folds round the 
border. Sleeves remarkably wide, and confined 
the wrist by of gold. Double pelerine 
collar of cimroidered muslin, immed with Urling’s 
Such of broad rich ribbon the 
the dress, with moderately long ends in front, 
with an emhossed gold buckle. Pamela hat of white 
gros de Naples, ornamented white figured ribbon, and 
a half wreath of full blown roses; the hat fastened un- 


a broad bar 


lace. saine colour as 


round with blond, 
variegated border. 














As considerable 


However destitute an undone centle-, 

. . | 
man may be, there is one commodity of which he is 
I have} 


heard it said, a gentleman is never good for any thing} 


Evening Fuse, Dress.—Over a white satin slip) 


the fulness, 
of these puckerings confined by rouleau-straps of || Chouringee is a line of Grecian palaces. 


white feathers surmounts the whole, playing in vari-! 


fastene di 


der the chin with lappets of Japanese gauze, edged’ 
Scarf of white cashmere, with al 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


SHXETCHES OF INDIA. 





ignorance prevails amongst our ci 
|| zens, on the subject of the character and extent ot 
ithe British possessions in Inpia, the following av 
thentic particulars, relative to the three Presidencies 
we have 


culled and condensed from a work recentl) 
publ shed, and in the hands of few, if auy of 
readers. 


Ott 


Carcutta, or Bencat, contains an area of twi 
hundied thousand square miles, one-eighth of which 
is supposed to be lakes and rivers, and about one-third 
waste and irreclaimable lands. Inthis presidency ar 
inciuded the Soubahs of Bengal and Bahar, part of 
Orissa, Allahabad and Berar, the Morung, Cooch 
Bahar, and all the districts in Oude, obtained sinc: 

1401. The population is supposed to be about forts 
‘millions. ‘The gross produce of the land annually is 
| estimated at forty-three millions sterling, about a si 
vent part of which comes into the treasury of the 

|| East India Company. The whole revenue is stated 
at twelve millions sterling, and the charges of the go 


In 


| Vernment are estimated at seven millions. 1809, 
|| the Company's Bengal debt was upwards of twenty 
|| millions sterling, and it has not been much diminish 
| ed. ‘The external and internal trade of the presiden 
‘}ey of Calcutta averages about fourteen millions ster 
ling annually, a great part of which is carried on by 
pores adventurers, since the opening of the ports of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to a free ade. The 
| East India Company, however, retain a monopoly of 


j : . 
}certain articles. 





Above six hundred ships and ves 
Caleutta annually, with a hundred 
‘and fifty thousand tons cf merchandise: and the sam 
|| number, on an average, sail up the river. ‘The juris 
dietion of the Supreme Court extends to a distance 

of twelve hundred miles, and there is no circuit branch : 
| ‘and criminals are tried by juries entirely British. 

\ The city of Calcutta, the capital of British India. 
= || stands on the EF. bank of the river Hooghly, and about 
one hundred miles from the sea. 

a mile broad at the city. 


sels depart from 


i 
t) 


The river is about 
The approach is magnig 
cent, each bank being adorned with elegant villas and 
gardeis. 


| 


The city extends about six miles, and its 
numerous spires of churches, temples, and minarets, 
|| its strong fortress, and its variety of public buildings, 
‘give it a very imposing appearance. The suburb 
The num- 
|| ber of houses is estimated at one hundred thousand, 
and of inhabitants at six hundred thousand. The 
\\Pare of the city inhabited by Enropeans contains about 
eight thousand houses, and these are the only ones 
which are well built. The European society is nume- 
rous, living luxuriously, and presenting a splendid ap 
| pearance. Visits are geverally made in palanguins. 
but covered and open carriages, of English fashion, 
‘are much used. The table presents a vast variety. 
‘and Madeira and Claret are introduced every day at 
'| dinner, in the houses of the middling classes. 
fof 


spectable theatre, 


Places 
There is one re- 
and an assembly room not much 
frequented, Private parties are numerous, but publi: 
| intercourse is unfashionable. There is a Mission Col- 
ge here for instructing native youth in the doctrine 
and discipline of the church of England. From the 
‘last report of the Calcutta School Society, there are 
jabout two hundred schools within the precinets of its 
‘| control, and upwards of five thousand native children 
|| are studying various branches of European literature, 
‘lin Calcutta and the vicinity. In the Female Schoo! 
Society, there are pupils of the highest caste—two 
Brahmins, four Kaynsthus, and seven Vishnubers, 
who are regarded of the highest rank.—Nat. Jour. 


amusement are not numerous, 
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New-York Review.—To this admirable work we are 
wndebted for the charming article which will be found | 
in our fourth page, headed * The Lubbersen Family.” 
Reader, if you can enjoy a rich intellectual repast, | 
read it. : 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1825. | 
: | 


November.—In spite of the ill fame of this month 
tor cloudy skies, and ‘surly blasts,” we have, until | 
the present week, been favoured with the most delight-| 
ful weather: in addition to which, we have been pre- 
sented with more objects of amusement and excite-} 
inent than usually falls to the lot of a whole year., 
Celebrating the Canal, Balls, Election; and last, sal 
least, the appearance of Mr. Kran on our boards, have 





cast upon it a degree of hilarity which is seldom wit- 
nessed. This tragedian made his appearance on Mon- | 

. - . . | 
day evening to an overflowing audience, and was re- |) 





eived, contrary to the wishes of the designing, with 

His per- i] 
formance was spirited, and full of that fire which is 
characteristic of his representations. Appropos: We 
had nearly forgotten the Opera, which will doubtless 
be fully and fashionably attended. This is a novel- 
ty with us, which we hope inay succeed, although many 
doubt it. 
the audience very select, yet will all this insure the 
Does our city afford a} 


the applause which his talents deserve. 


The advanced prices will necessarily render 





managers a remuneration! 


sufiicient number of patrons for so extensive an un-| 
dertaking? We hope they have not overcalculated 


their strength. 


La Fayette Amphitheatre,—We have understood | 
that anew and very splendid equestrian entertainment | 
is in preparation, entitled the “ Battle of Waterloo.”| 
When we consider the facilities presented by the 
stage, it being by far the most extensive in the coun- 
ry, we do not entertain a doubt of its success. 


New-York Spectaculum.—A petition has been pre- 
sented to the corporation, complaining of this esta- 
}lishment as a nuisance. We bear no enmity what- 
ever to Mr. Scudder, yet we would advise him to con- 
fine himself to his Museum, nor impose upon the pub- 
lic with such paltry shows as this his Spectaculum. 


Peale’s Parthenon.—We are very much gratified at} 
ihe taste which Mr. Peale has exhibited in the esta- 
blishment of his Gallery of Paintings. It is works) 
like these which reflect credit on the genius of the in- 
stitutor, as well as on the public which encourages 
jhem. 


Riot at the T'heatre.—On Monday evening last,| 
Mr. Kean made his first appearance on the boards of | 
the Park Theatre, in his favourite character of| 
Richard IMI. At an early hour every inch of the 
house was occupied, and hundreds applied for tickets 
without being able to procure them. It is estimated 
that upwards of 2000 persons were within, and a like 
number without the walls. As was to have been ex- 
pected, not a lady was present. Full range was ac- 
cordingly given to the riotous disposition of the few 
who came with the intention of disturbing the harmo- 
ny of the audience. A more disgraceful scene has 
probably never been witnessed in our country, than 
was represented in the house this evening. Afier the 
rising of the curtain Mr. Kean came forward with the 
evident design of addressing the spectators. The tu-| 
mult was so great—the cheers and applauses of his 
supporters on the one hand, and the hisses and catcalls 
of his enemies on the other, were so loud and deafening, 
that his attempt altogether failed. For twenty mi- 


||stage could be distinguished. 
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on then appeared, and humbly besought a hearing 
for Mr. Kean, but with no better success, The play 
then commenced amid tumult and confusion, at once 
unparalleled in the annals of this theatre,—undigni-| 
fied and disgraceful to the character of our city for! 
decorum and propriety. Yet we would not be un-| 
derstood to implicate our citizens—it was to the stran- 
gers who were present that we were chiefly indebted 
for this Tom and Jerry row scene, never before en- 
acted here, and we wish we could indulge the pleasing 
hope of its never being presented again. Throughout| 
the whole five acts, scarcely a syllable uttered on the’ 
Apples and oranges | 
were plentifully showered down by the bountifal gods} 
in the gallery—and some of them came in contact with | 
the bodies of the performers, especially with that of 
the great object of their ire. A circumstance occur- 
red in the course of the evening which induced Mr. 
Hilson, who happened to be in the pit, to ascend the 
stage, and withdraw his wife from the disgusting scene 


| 
| 
Che offender richly deserves incarceration in the | 
State Prison, and we hope, with all our hearts, the 
monster may be disavowed and exposed. The general 
riot was much increased by several private brawls 
which took place in different parts of the house.— 
Numbers were compelled to leave the house for thei: 
disgraceful conduct, and others severely pummelled, 
and a number of the most vociferous were threatened 
with ejection from the npper boxes into the pit, where 
if they had fallen they would have been handled 
without gloves. We deem it but justice to say that 
not more than one-tenth part of the large concourse 
assembled were opposed to Mr. Kean, and we could 
sincerely wish that the will of the majority could have 
met with more respect.—We subjoin Mr. Kean’s let- 
ter to the public, containing an explanation of his 
views in visiting this country, and the expression of 
his intent to visit Boston, and to make suitable apolo- 
gies for his former indiscretion in that city. —We hope 
this candid acknowledgment of his errer will not ap- 
peal in vain to the generosity of our Boston friends. 





Mr. Kean.—We had intended to say a few words, 
(says Mr. Snowden) on the propriety of hearing Mr. | 
KXKean’s apology, which had been prevented on Mon 
day evening by the noise in the Theatre, but the fol- 
lowing communication, written by his own hand, con- 
tains such a full and satisfactory explanation of his 
sentiments, that we cannot add a word w the subject. 
We sincerely trust that this appeal to the liberality of 
the New-York audience, will receive that humane 
treatment which will be honourable to the character 
of themselves and their country. 





Mr. Epiror: 

Sir—With oppressed feelings, heart-rending to my | 
friends, and triumphant to my enemies, I make an ap-! 
peal to that country famed for hospitality to the stran-| 
ger, and mercy to the conquered. Allow me to say, 
sir, whatever are my offences, I disclaim all intention | 
of offering any thing in the shape of disrespect to- 
wards the inhabitants of New-York—they received | 
me from the first with an enthusiasm, grateful in those | 
hours, to my pride, in the present, tomy memory. I 
cannot recall to my mind any act or thought that did 


not prompt me to an unfeigned acknowledgment of 
their favours as a public, and profound admiration of 
the private worth of those circles, in which I had the 
honour of moving. 





That I have committed an error appears too evi- 
dent from the all-decisive voice of the public; but! 
surely it is butjustice to the delinquent, whatever may | 
be his enormities, to be allowed to make reparation 








iuites he awaited with patience the privilege of being 


where the offences were committed. My misunder- 





standings took place in Boston—to Boston I shall as 
suredly go to apologise for my indiscretions. 

I visit this country now, under different fi elings and 
auspices than on a former occasion. ‘Then I was an 
ambitious man, and the proud representative of Shak 
speare’s Heroes : the spark of ambition ¢s extinet, and I 
merely ask a shelter in which to close my profession 


jal and mortal career. 


I give the weapon into the hands of my enemies; ii 
they are brave they will not tury it against the defence 
less. EDMUND KEAN. 
Chatham Theatre.—-A press of business having pre 

vented us for some time past from noticing this theatre 
as we would wish, we now with pleasure resume ou 
avocations. One cause too of our remissness proceed 
ed from there having been nothing offered which had 
not already received its full meed of applause. The un- 
precedented run of the Lady of the Lake, whi 


attracts crowded houses, and its frequent repetition, 
ety 


has vet 


precludes 
approbation than that of a well filled house! Yet 


© necessity of praise; for what more solid 





there is something due to the actors, and we shall 
jgladly give them all their merit. Mrs. Waring has 
returned from an engagement in Boston. Her deli 


we could 
say. Mrs. Burke has left us, and the sweet strains of 
her melody, whence shall they be replaced? Her 
| overflowing benefit was the best test of the estimation 
jinwhich she is held. Mrs, Wallack, as the represen 
tative of innocence and beauty, is excellent; and there 


| , 
are but few who surpass Mrs. Walstein in the charac 


cate delineations can be enhanced by nothing 


iter of anol woman, or superannuated maid. 

Mr. Wallack undoubtedly ranks first among the 
permanent performers, notof this theatre only, but of 
any in the state, for serious melo drama: his Roderi 
Dhu is very fine, and with the exception of a litth 
difficulty im 4he enunciation, his representations ar 
generally very chaste. With a fine person, and much 








grace of attitude, he is a universal favourite. 

In the comic department, the absence of Mr. Simp 
son is seriously felt. This gentleman bas been for 
some time severely indisposed, and his recovery will 
be hailed by every lover of the laugh. 

We must not forget Roberts, who need not fea 
comparison. 

The enterprise of Mr. Barreve is meeting with its 
deserts. When we reflect that not two years hav 
passed since this was but a pleasure-garden—that by 
his own exertions this gentleman has succeeded in es 
tablishing a theatre, and collecting a company, than 
which no better can be produced in the country, we 
cannot but be struck with astonishment. In Europe, 
the building of a theatre is the combined undertaking 
of a company—here we see one man taking the whole 
risk upon himselfand shall he not be rewarded ! 
But it does net stop here. Indefatigable in the con 
ception as well as in the prosecution of his plans, Mr. 
Barrere has purchased an extensive site, on which is 
to be erected a theatre, the largest and most splendid 
inthe union. ‘That it will be encouraged there can- 
not be a doubt; and that the dramatic corps and sce- 
nic representations will be very superior, is equally 
certain. 

Monday evening.—The Man of the World was this 
evening represented to a full and gratified audience. 
Since Mr. Maywood’s reappearance we have not seen 
him so much at home as in Sir Pertinax—the booing 
knave was acted to the life. We must render justice 
also to Mrs. Entwistle, as Lady Lumbercourt—none 
of the sarcasm of the author was lost in her; and she 
is deservedly a favourite. Thayer was as graceful as 
ever, and this evening’s performance was the best we 
have had for some time past. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
gvUress to Joome. 


On! home, sweet home! in whose endearing Name 
is centred ev'ry inborn happimess,- | 
Receptacle of each fond, tender tie, 
Chat binds us to existence,—lov'd resort 
Of ev'ry social joy and pure delight ; | 
Oh! hail, and with thee thy attendant trai 

Of fireside comforts and domestic peace 

More welcome still when the declining year 
Compresses daylight in its narrow span,-— 

When the rough North sends forth its jarring blast, 
And chilly Vieter rules the shortened cay , 









































































| 
| 
| 
1 
How then Llove thee at that social hour | 
When misty twilight fades, and th’ lengthen’ night 

Shuts in; when th’ blinds are lower'd, the shutters closed, 
And th’ macky aspect of the cloud-ciad sky 
Excladed ; when the blazing bearth sends forth | 
jts cheerful flame and renovating warmth, 

While pendant o'er it many @ joyous eye 
Reflects ite brightoess—Evening then how spect, 
Her calm enjoyment» how supremely dear’ 


hat hurrving sweeps im murmurs thro’ the ©) 
And hark with secret rapture to the storm 


Io thy protecting shelter fondly cling, 

And gladly own and feel how dear thou art, 

How great thy comforts. Oh! enchanting home, 
What other pleasures then can equal thine ° 

What other scenes then compensate for thee , 

And all the fond attractions thou afford st 

Chou art the spell to which the traveller a 
In distant realms directs his ev'vy thought ; 

Thou art the leading star of hope, to which 

lis anxious fancy strays, while fond rememblianct 

‘To his sad heart depicting other days, 

Portravs thee, all-enchanting as thou art, 

With ali the chars.» thou br ing’st. Uh’ Mood, «weet home 


‘Yo thee shall ever tarn. Whate'er my iate, 
Whate er decreed of novelty to see, 

Here will my best affections linger still, 
Here every Lope conceatrate, and my beat 
Incline thro’ life but to one magnet,—Hom 


To Eniclle. 
Fairest of the bright dominion, 
Where the muses reign supreny 
Lhee I've seen, on golden pinion, 
Floating in Aurora's beam 
And I've heard thy music stealing 
On the rosy zephyr's wing, 
All thy glowing thoughts revealing 
Cheerful as the birds of spring 


hike the nyrbph thou dost resemble, 
Brightest of the crystal isle ; 
Thou canst bid the teardrop tremble 
Or awake the happy sunile. 
Like the chiming of the water, 
Or the “music of the spheres, 
Is thy strain, Apollo's daughter, 
Claiming both our smiles and tears Grore) 


To Charlotte Amelia. 


Ah, Charlotte, littl dost thou know, 

How great a treasure thou hast given 
4 single lock from Anna's brow 

Is precious as ‘twere from Heaven. 
So near my heart I'll ever bear 

‘This valued, nay, this worshipped boon, 
As throughout life her image there 

To bliss that heart will still attune 
And as that heart doth wildly beat, 

Responsive will the locket move, 
‘The pendulum at passion’s seat, 





| 
| 
Tis then we calmly listen to the blast } 


{ Wit, fancy, genius, blend at beauty's shrine, 
‘hat howls without ;—'tis then we know thy worth, 1| 


fo thee I turn with all a patriot’s love, | 
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Fair favourite of the muse, to whom belong 
The charms of verse, the melody of song, 
For thee let Friendship wreathe a single line, 
Though never smiled on by the “sacred Nine ; 
And the rade verse but il] compare with thine. 
‘Tis not thy beauteous form, nor sparkling ey: 
Which well demand the homage of a sigh, 

Nor ring!ets fair that in sweet tresses flow, 

Nor dimpled cheek where health and beauty glow, 
That through thy life sach magic charms instil, 
As the pure mind which makes thee lovelier still 
When giant discord from his lair hath sprung, 
And time his fetters o'er the world hath flung 
When vice shall sink in undistinguirh'd night, 1 
And Virtue bloom in realms of endless light, { 
The female mind enshrin'd in science’ rays, j 
Shall bloom perpetual in unclouded blaze, ! 
Triumph o'er time, outlive the world’s decay, 

Aod bask in splendours of eternal day. 

Whilst the pure lays that through thy numbers roll 
In breathing transports swell the rising soul, 

May the fond rouse to thee her of rings briag, 

O'er thy fair brow her sweetest incense fling, 
Beneath thy pen the Mirror's pages bloom, 

And but reflect the charms which they illume, 





And love and virtue breathe in every line. 

With themes like these, but verses loftier still, 

May thou the Mirror's brightest pages fill, 

With tenderer fingers strike the echoing lyre, 

And breathe from Virttue's heart a holier fire 

Pour o'er the privileg’d pages unconfin'd 

The glowing transcript of thy spotless mind, 

‘Till the full leaves, the gladsome strain prolong, 

And bloom triumphant in immortal song Onraxpo 


There is a ope. 

There is a hope which brightly burns, 
Deep shrin 4d and hidden in the breast, tj 
Which when from strife the spirit turns 1} 
Can lull that spirit into rest. {|} 
There is a high exalted thought, 
Which glads us on our lonely way 
And charms from pleasure vainly soug hit 
| That thought is Immortality 

And we may search in vain to find 

A thought so dear to human kind. 


1} Ob ! were it not for those feelings high, 1 


Which sweetly with existence blend, 
And fire the heart and light the eve, 

When early life's fondest visions end. 

How dark would be the misty gloom, 

Which sbrouds the sou! while lingering her { 
Darksome and sad man’s earthly doom, 

\| His bosom desolate and secre, 

}| While love, and life, and hope's young bloom, 
Are withering on joy's early tomb XK. Gi C.} 





Derenave. 
Fly to me! the Vesper star 
i Is twinkling, sweet, above thee; 
I have wandered long and far 
To whisper that I love thee: 
That star is only seen at night, 
And fades before the morning light; 


' 
' 
' 
! 


Then love me, dear« st, love me 


Listto we. Can gentle sighs 
Cause thy bosom anguish ? 
Ah! its dovelike peace I prize 
t} Though it bid me languish. 
Give thy lover's breast repose, 
Purest love within it glows ; 
Phine will still as softly thrill— 
Theu love me, dearest, love me 





When the heart's to sorrow sold, 


The ever constant nurse of love. S./| What avails the gift of gold? 


] 
= ; : 
Truth like mine will constant shine 1} 

1) 








—_—-— ———S  —_———— 


To Julia. 
Ifa shadow of sadness should pass o'er my brow, 
And the gay emile of pleasure o'ercast, 
Ah! think not I'm sighing for other scenes, now, 
Or regretting the joys which are past. 
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No; ife'erin thy presence, one feeling could steal, . 
That was clouded with sorrow's dark hue, 

Oh! ask not the reason, for whe would not feel, 
When fated to bid thee adieu 

When doomed to forego all the varied charm, 
Of talent, refinement, and taste, 

While friendship is young, and affection is warm, 
Ere time has their ardour effaced. 

And though fancy new scenes of delight might portray 
And hope cast her magical spell, 

My heart would still turn from their pictares away, 
And sigh to bid Julia Farewell. Estrus 


A Vision. 

I had a pleasing vision, and it seemed A 
There was an ancient, venerable maa ! 
Who stood before me, and he was like those 
Devout and holy'men, of whom I've read, 
In Eastern allegoric tales :—his locks, 
Time-bleached, flowed from his aged head, 
His silver beard descended on his breast, r 


His robe was beautiful, and brightly shone, 
"Twas richly wrought in gold embroidery, 

And graceful hung in many an ample fold. ' 
His look was mild ; his manly countenance 


Glowed bright with goodness and bevignity : 

Virtue before his penetrating eye 

Would stand approved, but vice must shrink appalled. 
And | before the holy man was kneeled— 

And by my side was kneeled a female form, 

More beautiful, and lovely, and more fair, 

Than any other I had e’er beheld: 

Her deep blae eyes with so much brightness beamed : 
So soft, so mild, sv full of tenderness, 

That every glance shot through my very soul; 

Her golden tresses, down her beauteous neck, | 
Jo rich profusion, brightly waving fell ; 

Her snowy bosom heaved with rapturous joy, 

And thrilling ecstacy ; while her young heart 

Throbbed high with pleasure that she could not speak 

Indeed, she looked so sweet, so pure, so bright, 

She seemed to be some angel sent from heaven, 

Vo visit earth, to make my bliss complete, 

And fill my soul with transport and delight. 

The holy man, upon each of our heads, 

Thea placed his hands, and, looking up to heaven, 

Gave us his blessing, and he did invoke 

The Almighty God, the Power that bade us live, 

‘To make our lives both long and happy, and 

To pour his choicest bounties on our heads, 

To make us to each other more than all 

The world beside, to fill our cup of joy 
O'erflowing full, and teach us so to live, 

| That we might be an honour unto Him, 

A bright example unto all the world. R 
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